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such a case, as I understand the law, he is entitled to be bailed, 
if he can give it in an amount, and by persons of sufficient ability, 
affording a reasonable expectation, from the impending forfeiture 
of the recognizance, that he will appear and stand trial.' 

We had intended to examine the legal doctrines discussed 
in the course of the trial, because it appears to us that there 
is, in general, a prevailing tendency in this country to relax 
the wholesome principles of the law of homicide, and to give 
too much indulgence to the licentiousness of human passions. 
Our law, when soundly interpreted, is sufficiently mild in 
this respect. Nor was it the fault of the court, if it was not 
duly executed in the present instance ; for it seems to us that 
the principles of law laid down in the charge to the jury as 
applicable to manslaughter in general are perfectly correct, 
and such as the peace of society requires should be asserted 
and enforced in the administration of justice. How far they 
ought to have contributed to the conviction of the prisoner in 
the present case we pretend not to judge ; but the legal doc- 
trines expounded by the court are the only doctrines on the 
subject which can be reconciled with the law of nature, or 
with what is, or ought to be, the municipal code. We for- 
bear, however, for the present, from any further discussion 
of the subject. 



Aht. IX. — Notices sur le earactere et les ecrits de Madame la 
Baronne de Stael Holstein, par Madame Necker. Paris, 
8vo. 1819. 

It is difficult to appreciate fairly an author or a book that 
has been much praised. With most readers public opinion 
is omnipotent ; they are sure to admire whatever book is in 
fashion, not only because it is troublesome to reflect and form 
an opinion for oneself, but because the popularity of a work 
actually makes it of more value, as it adds to its power of 
arresting their attention. A book, which every one is read- 
ing and admiring, for that very reason excites more hope 
and expectation, and is read with more interest and pleasure, 
than one which wants this adventitious aid. Another class of 
readers ; they whose opinion is uttered less loudly, but is 
sure in the end to be heard more distinctly, and is spread 
wider and lives longer ; they whom much learning has made 
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captious and hypercritical, who have bartered for knowledge 
and fame, the power of receiving pleasure from sources which 
supply it abundantly to less cultivated and less fastidious 
tastes, are apt to run into the opposite extreme and deny the 
degree of praise justly due. Thus has it been with the 
reputation of Madame de Stael. Few books in modern 
times, which were not practical, nor scientific, nor directly 
subservient to the comforts of man and the purposes of socie- 
ty, have been read so eagerly and universally, and known so 
far as hers. And now whenever they are spoken of by any 
but professed critics, or those who would be so, it is general- 
ly with extravagant and indiscriminate praise. There are, in 
fact, many readers in our country that read a good many 
books, whose literary range offers them few or none better 
than Madame de Stael's ,• and it is natural that those of this 
class, which we hope are nearly all of them, who have moral- 
ity enough to hate the vice, and good taste enough to be dis- 
gusted with the superhuman absurdities of lady Morgan's 
Wild Irish Boys and Girls, and the numerous heroes and he- 
roines of a similar construction, should admire and praise 
works which, like the more popular writings of Madame de 
Stael, amuse and seem to instruct, and yet do not call upon 
them for any very vigorous effort of attention or reasoning. 
On the other hand, the degree of commendation which she 
indeed merits, is apt to be withheld by thinking and studious 
men, who as a novelist, disregard her, and if they read her 
as a philosopher, do it from a motive of curiosity, wishing 
to see what sort of a philosopher a woman makes. 

Her sex increases the difficulty of judging her aright as an 
author. If we would estimate fairly the strength and char- 
acter of her mind, we must forget that she was a woman, 
and the greatest woman whom this age has seen ; certainly 
the greatest who has written and lived for the public. This 
we admit would not be treating her fairly, if the question 
were, not what sort of mind she had, but how much energy 
of character, and loftiness of ambition, and strength of wiii 
she has displayed ; for we should then remember, that she 
was one of a sex whose minds are trammelled and attenuat- 
ed by the customs of society, just as their bodies are apt to be 
by fashion ; whom the institutions of social life exclude from 
intellectual pursuits, lest they should sometimes presume to 
walk there by the side of their lords, and so collision and 
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strife ensue between man and his helpmeet ; a sex from whom 
little mental effort is expected, and by whom therefore little 
is apt to be made. 

But it is time to come more directly to Madame dc Stael. 
We wish to give our readers as fair an estimate as we can 
of the strength and character of her mind, and a brief histo- 
ry of the principal events of her life. We shall most easily 
achieve both purposes, by an account of her books, taking 
them in the order in which they were published ; for upon 
them must rest her pretensions to intellectual pre-eminence, 
and their appearance formed the most important epochas of 
her life. 

She was born at Paris, 1766. Her father, M. Necker, was 
unquestionably a man of more than ordinary powers, but 
their extent was exceedingly disproportionate to his influence 
in France, and upon the world. Of humble birth, a protest- 
ant and a foreigner, he overcame the obstacles which his re- 
ligion and his country interposed between him and the lofti- 
est station to which a French subject could aspire. He be- 
came the prime minister of Louis XVI. and the effective 
ruler of the French monarchy j but he was wholly unable to 
wield the power which he had acquired, and his incapacity 
and ignorance did more perhaps than any other single 
cause to hasten the revolution. 

Madame Necker, in point of talent a very ordinary wo- 
man, was ambitious of literary fame both for her daughter 
and herself. She published some books and pamphlets, which 
were little read then and are wholly forgotten now ; but it 
shows some intellectual resource, that she was able to make 
her house the common and favourite resort of the most cele- 
brated men of the day. Diderot, Thomas, Marmontel, St. 
Lambert, Buffon, and Grimm visited her upon terms of fa- 
miliar intimacy, and it was in unrestrained intercourse with 
such minds, that the vigorous intellect of her daughter grew 
up into its full and perfect stature. Their conversation en- 
riched and strengthened her mind, their fame stimulated her 
ambition, and their encouragement gave her confidence and 
self-reliance. If we may believe the accounts which the 
friends of Madame de Stael give of her early life, she passed 
at once from infancy to youth ; she seems never to have been 
a child. We will give our readers an extract from a sketch 
of her early life, written by Madame Rillier, then Madame 
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Huber, her intimate friend in youth and through life. At 
the period, to which the passage we quote refers, Madame 
dc Stael was eleven years old. * We entered the drawing 
room ; by the side of M. Necker's chair was a little wooden 
stool, on which his daughter seated herself. Scarcely had 
she taken her place, when three or four old persons came to 
her, and addressed her with affectionate tenderness. One of 
them, who had on a little bob-wig, took her hands in his, and 
held them a long time, conversing with her as if she had been 
five and twenty. This was the Abbe RaynaL The others were 
Thomas, and Marmontel, the Marquis of Pesay, and Baron 
Von Grimm. When we sat down to table, you should have 
seen how attentive she was. She uttered not a word, yet she 
seemed as if speaking in her turn, so eloquent was the expres- 
sion of her flexible features. After dinner a great deal of 
company came in. Every one on coming up to M. Necker 
had something to say to his daughter, either complimenting 
or joking her. She answered all with ease or elegance ; they 
took pleasure in attacking her, embarrassing her, and excit- 
ing in her that imagination, which already appeared so bril- 
liant. The men most distinguished for their talents were 
those who were most eager to make her talk. They asked 
an account of what she was reading, pointed out fresh subjects 
to her, and gave her a taste for study, by conversing with 
her on what she bad learned. At fifteen she made extracts 
from the Spirit of Laws, with remarks, and the Abbe Raynal 
wished her to write something on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes for his great work.' 

It was in 1789, in the second ministerial reign of her father, 
which soon ended in a second exile, that Madame de Stael 
began her literary career, with publishing her letters upon 
Rousseau. She of course defends him, and with ability and 
eloquence, but in a different way, and upon different grounds, 
from those she would have chosen in maturer age. Her work 
is principally curious, as it proves that at this early age she 
had discovered, or believed, that happiness is not at all com- 
mensurate with success in life. The letters abound with such 
passages as the following : * C'est en vain qu'apres avoir tout 
connu, tout senti, tout eprouve, il [Rousseau] s'ecrie, " N'al- 
lez pas plus avant, je reviens, et je n'ai rien vu qui valid; la 

peine du voyage." C'est peut-etre aux depens du bonheur 

qu'on obtient ccs succes extraordinaires dus a des talens 
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sublimes. La Nature, epuisee par ces superbes dons, refuse 
souvent aux grands homrncs, les qualites qui peuvent rendre 
heureux. Qu'il est cruel de leur accorder avec tant de peine, de 
leur euvier avec tant de fureur cette gloire, scule jouissance 
qu'il soit peut-etre en leur pouvoir de gouter.' 

We have called this book the first fruits of a genius, which 
afterwards bore so luxuriantly ; but she had previously printed 
an essay on fictions, and one or two other small works, which 
were little noticed. These letters, on the contrary, drew upon 
her agreat deal of attention, and subjected her to more animad- 
version and ridicule, than she was inclined to bear patiently. 
She was told very directly, that it did not become one of the 
fairer and weaker sex to be quite so philosophical and meta- 
physical, as she at least tried to be. Accordingly, to a sub- 
sequent edition of the book she prefixed a preface, in which 
she defends zealously, and with a good deal of success, the 
intellectual rights of women. Our limits do not allow us 
to consider this question, a circumstance by which our readers 
are saved a discussion, which might weary, and a conclusion 
which would perhaps startle them. The expediency of cul- 
tivating the intellect of man is pretty well settled at the pres- 
ent day, and it seems difficult to imagine why that of woman 
should be neglected. If it have similar powers and equal 
strength, it is as deserving of care, and will repay care as 
well ; if it be weaker and narrower, it needs the more to be 
strengthened, enlarged, and disciplined. If the purposes of 
society and of life would be promoted by the establishment of 
domestic slavery, then every spark of intellectual light in the 
femalo Helot should be carefully extinguished ; just as birds 
in a cage are blinded, that they may not look upon the forests 
and fields, the blue heavens and the green earth, and long to 
be abroad upon the air, till melancholy should stop their song. 
But religion and policy alike revolt at this. Man's best 
happiness, like charity, begins at home, and, like that, is apt 
to stay there ; raid home is sure to be just what the wife may 
make it. Now if it were true that a woman, who can do any 
thing besides making a pudding or mending a stocking, does 
these necessary things less willingly and well, than one who 
can do nothing else ; if it were true, as certainly it is not, 
that a wife submits to conjugal authority, just in proportion 
as she is ignorant and uncultivated, how can the great pur- 
pose of marriage, the mutual and reciprocal improvement of 
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the moral and intellectual natures of the sexes, be promoted 
by ah union upon such unequal terms ; and what must we 
think of a husband « assez orgucilleusement modeste,' to 
wish from his wife an unquestioning obedience, instead of a 
sympathy of thought, and taste, and feeling ? It is sometimes 
urged that, if a woman's mind be much enlarged, and her 
taste refined, she is apt to think differently of the duties of life, 
to require different pleasures from the rest of her sex ; that 
her feelings leave the channels which the institutions of soci- 
ety have marked for them, and run riot, and bring her use- 
fulness and happiness into danger. Now the plain answer to 
this is, that these evils happen, not because her reason was 
cultivated, but because it was not cultivated well ; and because 
the taste and intellect of women generally do not receive due 
culture. We cannot resist the temptation to close these re- 
marks by quoting, for the edification of our fair readers, the 
following passage from the preface, of which we spoke. 

' Un horame a Paris se baissait toujours, en passant sous la 
porte St. Denis, bien qu'elle fut haute de cent pieds ; il en est de 
meme des femmes qui se vantent de ciaindre la celebrite, sans 
avoir jamais eu les talens necessaires pour l'acquerir. Ces talens 
ont sans doute leurs incouveniens, comme toutes les plus belles 
choses du monde ; inais ces inconveniens memes me semblent 
preferable aux langeurs d'une esprit born£, qui tantot denigre ee 
qu'il ne peut atteindre, ou bien affecte ce qu'il ne sauroit sentir. 
Enfin en ne considerant que nos rapports avec nous memes, une 
plus grande intensity de vie est toujours une augmentation de 
bonheur : la douleur, il est vrai, entre plus avant dans les ames 
d'une certaine energie 5 mais k tout prendre, il n'est persoune, qui 
ne doive remercier Dieu, de lui avoir donne une fuculte de plus.' 

In 1796 Madame de Stael published an essay on the influ- 
ence of the passions upon happiness. This work was well 
received, and extended the reputation of its author, not only 
in France, but in England and Germany. It is full of ingen- 
ious and sometimes profound remark, and its style has much 
of the strength and elegance, and still more of the obscurity, 
which characterize her later works. It is however but little 
read now, having been in a manner superseded by her book 
upon the influence of literature on society. The subjects of 
the two works seem very distinct ; she however borrowed in 
the last very largely from the first, and made it a much 
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greater book, both in its size and character ; and upon it must 
rest principally her pretensions to fame as a philosopher and 
rea^oner. It would indeed be an arduous task, — too much so, 
one would think, for any woman to undertake or for any man 
to execute, — to consider in detail all the literatures, which have 
existed in the world ; and to consider them not only in them- 
selves, but in their relations and bearing upon society, in their 
influence upon the religious, moral, and political prosperity 
of the nations among which they originated and dwelt. Yet 
in this attempt she succeeded ; for it was one in which any 
thing short of absolute failure must be considered success. If 
we except the terrible mistake of speaking of Ossian and 
Homer in the same chapter, of taking it for granted, that 
the one was the first in time, if not in excellence, of the 
northern school of poetry, as the other was of the southern ; 
and thus confounding an antiquity of thirty-five years with 
one of as many centuries ; if we except this — and it is a mis- 
take, into which she has fallen in common with almost all 
the continental critics, and from which we ought, therefore, 
to derive a lesson of distrust of all foreign criticism, at home, 
or abroad — her views are generally ingenious and correct. 
The system of perfectibility is a great favourite with Mad- 
ame de Stael, and although she does not argue directly for it in 
this work, yet all the principles and reasoning in it refer to 
the gradual but sure and ceaseless amelioration of human 
nature, and in Talleyrand's Report on public instruction, 
made to the National Assembly, of which she wrote several 
parts, she has put the argument in a more logical form, and 
made it the basis of the whole system developed in that curi- 
ous document. Never has the doctrine of the perfectibility 
of human nature found so able and eloquent an advocate as 
in Madame de Stael ; and heartily sorry are %ve, that it hap- 
pens to be so directly opposed to all right reason and tolera- 
bly fair argument, that even her eloquence cannot give us 
the consolation of believing it. There are moments when we 
remember how much good Christianity has done and is doing 
for man, when we think of the power and effect of the social 
institutions of modern times, in repressing the morbid energy 
of the passions, and in making the selfish man perceive that 
the best way to do himself good is to do others good ; and 
still more when we reflect, that reason and religion have at 
last taught man to place woman by his side and in his heart. 
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and have thus rescued from the captivity of disregarded, and 
what is worse, conscious and contenteu inferiority, one half of 
the world, and refined and exalted the happiness of the other 
half; that these recollections almost bring with them a belief 
that the world is really better Chan it used to be, and that there 
is now-a-days more virtue, more wisdom, and more happiness, 
than was to be found here in the days of our fathers. But to 
say nothing of the evil that has come with all this good, noth- 
ing of the fact that society represses and controls the passions 
of bad men only by its power of assimilation, the direct ten- 
dency of which is to destroy all high individuality of charac- 
ter, alike the good and the bad, and thus to crush many a 
wholesome plant, together with the weeds that spring up 
about it ; that if in some arts and sciences we have advanced 
far beyond the ages that have gone by, in others we are far 
behind them ; while, even in those in which we think our- 
selves most superior, we seem sometimes but to have recover- 
ed what ages passed away and forgotten once possessed and 
lost ; so that the spirit of modern curiosity and research, as 
it clears away the rubbish, which time has heaped over the 
remains of antiquity, discovers every day new traces of the 
art and science, that built the pyramids and temples of Egypt 
and India, and watched from their summits the hosts of 
heaven : not to dwell upon these facts, nor yet upon the 
mighty catastrophes of human institutions, which some ages 
have witnessed, we would remark that we make an inference 
rather disproportioned to our premises, when we raise a sys- 
tem, which embraces all futurity and the whole earth, upon 
an experiment which has been going on but a few centuries, 
and in a part of civilized Europe. Africa is still a desert, 
where the savage yet exposes his child and sells his captive. 
In Asia, in the vast and populous empires of India and China, 
humanity, advanced half way from barbarity to civilization, 
has slopped and stagnates ; and in America, the surplus su- 
perstition and cruelty of Europe has found refuge in its 
southern half; and upon the eastern border of the northern 
continent an experiment is making, which may teach our 
children's children, whether man may by possibility bo good 
and happy for any length of time upon earth, or must, by the 
inevitable necessity of his nature, abuse and forfeit every 
blessing and advantage, which God can grant. 
To the works we have mentioned succeeded, after an inter- 
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val of some years, the reflections upon suicide. This book was 
written by Madame de Staei, we believe, as a recantation of 
some opinions respecting suicide, incidently expressed in hep 
work upon the passions. She then seemed to consider it as a 
victory of strength of mind and will over the weakness of 
our nature, which bids us hope when there is no hope, and 
shrink with horror from a change, which must be cessation from 
one kind of misery, and may be rest from all. This was very 
weak, and in process of time she discovered it to be so ; and 
expresses her change of opinion in the following curious man- 
ner: 'J'ai loue l'acte du suicide, dans mon ouvrage sur 
l'influence des passions, et je roe suis repentie depuis de cette 
parole inconsiderec. J'etois alors dans tout l'orgueil et la vi- 
vacite de la premiere jeunesse ; mais a quoi servirait-il de 
vivre, si ce n'etait dans l'espoir de s'ameliorer.' 

It is rather singular, that a question like that of suicide, of 
its moral rectitude and possible expediency, should never have 
been fairly and fully discussed. This has been because wise men, 
in modern days, have felt so strongly the conviction of its folly 
and wickedness, that they have never thought it worth while to 
refute the various sophistries, which go to defend the inno- 
cence and wisdom of the self-murderer. It is, too, a subject 
on which few men form an opinion for themselves ; the happy 
do not think of it at all, and when the various misery of life 
chances to force upon any one the thought that death is near* 
and waits but his bidding ; the fear of death, of its pains and 
its consequences, makes him at once cling to life, and hope for 
relief from some change, less appalling than that which must 
be the last. But much crime might have been prevented, 
perhaps, if the question had been settled by fair and rational 
argument, distinctly stated, for we doubt not that a large 
proportion of those, who have thrown life away, have done se 
after much deliberation, unhappily delayed until their minds 
were weakened and distorted, and their moral sense palsied 

* There is something sublime in the stern copiousness, with which the 
Stoics dwelt particularly on the facility, with which suicide may be com- 
mitted. ' Ante omnia cave, ne quis vos teneret invitos ; patet exitus. Si 
pugnare non vultis, licet fugere. Ideoque ex omnibus rebus, quas esse 
vobis necessarias volui, nihil feci facilius quam mori. Attendite modo 
et videbitis quam brevis ad libertatem et quam expedite ducat via. No* 
tarn longas in exitu vobis quam intrantibus moras posui t' &c. .Seneca de 
Providentia in fine. See also Epist. lxx. 
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by suffering ; until immediate and severe misery pressed hard, 
upon them, and shut out the prospect and hope of the future. 
At such times reason cannot do its office ; and if it could, the 
passions exasperated by misery can be withstood only by 
habitual and settled convictions. Madame de Stael has treat- 
ed the subject with considerable ability and a great deal of 
eloquence, but she has hardly enforced sufficiently the argu- 
ment against this crime, which may be drawn from the use 
of that portion of existence we pass on earth. We are wise 
and good, just in proportion as we consider and treat life and 
all its incidents, as moral means to a great end. Upon eve- 
ry moment of time an eternity is dependent ; and when- 
ever we sacrifice a moment, we throw away an instrument, 
by which we might have created an eternity of happiness. 
Different individuals are provided with different means ; these 
may be pain or pleasure, plenty and happiness, or privation 
and suffering ; the tools with which we are to work may be 
inconvenient and burthensome, or light and pleasant ; but 
they must be the most useful and efficacious, or they would 
not be put into our hands : at any rate they are all we have. 
We cannot fix too deeply in our minds the truth that life is 
not an absolute, but a relative existence, as in its relation to 
the eternity, with which it is connected, consists all its value 
and importance ; and this conviction comes very seasonably 
and is then most useful when life seems worthless and death 
welcome. Madame de Stael had too much sense not to 
detect and expose the vulgar notion, that suicide is an act of 
cowardice. To call it so is a poor abuse of language, which 
never persuaded any body. If there be such a thing as cour- 
age, if the word means any thing, it is the encountering im- 
minent danger, or the self-infliction of severe and immediate 
pain, in order to avoid or prevent a distant but greater evi}. 
Now if be is a coward who, made miserable by causes which 
must continue to operate while he lives, thinks himself doom- 
ed to wretchedness as lasting as his life, and determines to 
shorten as much as possible the period of his suffering, al- 
though in so doing he must endure the terrors and agonies of 
death, if he is a coward ; then certainly he is also one, who 
extracts an aching tooth, because he does not like to pass his 
nights in pain and sleeplessness : and so is he, who amputates 
a gangrened limb, because he has not resolution enough to 
lie still and die of mortification ; and so too is he who goes 
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upon the field of battle, and sets his life upon the cast, because 
he cannot endure the pain of living undistinguished, or of see- 
ing his country harmed. Fortitude is one thing and courage 
is another ; the evils which the one patiently endures, the 
other resolutely shakes off, and however weak and impolitic 
it may be to die before v?e must, it is idle to call it cowardly. 

The father of Madame de Stael had retired to Copet and 
she was with him, when the French troops entered Switzer- 
land. M. Necker, by a decree passed during the reign of 
terror, had been placed upon the list of emigrants, and of 
course doomed to death, whenever and wherever caught by 
French troops ; but such was the ascendency of his daugh- 
ter's genius or his own fame, that the decree was disregard- 
ed and the generals of the army treated him with great 
respect. This moderation induced Madame de Stael to 
return to France where her husband resided ; she soon, 
however, grew tired of the persecutions and insignificance 
which she was obliged to endure there, and returned to her 
father, extremely angry with herself because she could not, 
like him, live contentedly in solitude. But she had been too 
long used to the exciting stimulus of competition and suc- 
cess, which doubles one's existence and powers, to get on 
comfortably without it. In 1798 she returned to Paris to 
see her husband die, and then went back to her father at 
Copet. 

In 1800 Buonaparte passed through Geneva and visited 
M. Necker. It is said that Madame de Stael requested 
a private audience, and availed herself of it, to descant 
most eloquently upon the means, which his high office gave 
him of advancing the happiness of France, and gently hinted 
to him certain plans of her own which she thought singularly 
well adapted to promote this object. The First Consul list- 
ened to her in profound silence and with apparent attention, 
and when she had done, replied by asking, < who educates 
your children, Madame ?' 

It was chiefly in Switzerland that 'Delphine' was writ- 
ten ; ,it was printed at Geneva in 1802. Its popularity was 
very great when it first appeared, but soon died away. 
Once read eagerly and every where, it now descends from 
the shelf of a circulating library scarcely once in a twelve- 
month. It is certainly written in a most captivating style, 
and with a brilliancy and energy of language, that all French 
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literature can scarcely equal ; but as a story it is very dull, and 
its morality is — or rather is not — very questionable. The 
hero and heroine are the best people in the world, accidentally 
ruined by the error and vice into which they happen to fall. 
There is not a character in the book which it would be safe 
to propose and dwell upon as a model ; though to the princi- 
pal personages there are given quite as much virtue and 
principle and good sense, as were at all consistent with their 
being very imprudent and sinful. The book was attacked 
very generally and severely, and the author found it neces- 
sary to make a regular defence of her system of novel writ- 
ing. She did it upon these grounds, that none can be improved 
or injured by descriptions of character and life but the weak 
and honest. They who are fixed in goodness do not need 
instruction of this kind ; they who are radically vicious will 
not regard it. Now the best thing to be done to him, who 
wishes to be good and wants not correctness but firmness of 
purpose, is to inspire a dread of faults, which they whose 
feelings are pure and delicate and whose intentions are good, 
commit when placed under tempting circumstances and stimu- 
lated by passion. She adds, that a writer may be equally a 
severe moralist, whether he describe vice and its punish- 
ment or virtue and its reward. 

In 1 803 Madame de Stael again appeared in the capital 
of France, with the intention no doubt of being very brilliant 
in the court of the First Consul and the coteries of Paris, 
and of gathering in the tribute of praise due to her last lit- 
erary success. But unhappily the watchful activity of her 
acute and energetic mind was still feared, or she was a little 
too sarcastic in her remarks upon the passing events of the 
day, or Buonaparte was mean enough to revenge upon the 
daughter, the crime of the father, in publishing a book 
against the consular government ; for he soon pronounced 
against her a sentence of banishment to a distance of forty 
leagues from Paris. After the sentence was made known to 
her, she saw her arch enemy, and said to him, ' you are 
giving me a cruel celebrity ; I shall occupy a line in your 
history.' She attempted to reside at Rouen, about thirty 
two leagues from Paris, and afterwards in the valley of 
Montmorency, which was still nearer the capital, but was 
ordered to withdraw beyond the interdicted limits, and she 
then went with her daughter and her friend and protector, 
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Benjamin Constant, to Frankfort. Here she found herself 
so scantily supplied with deference and admiration, which 
were to her necessaries of life, that she left the town in the 
midst of a severe winter and repaired to Berlin, where she 
succeeded as perfectly as in her beloved Paris ; and as there 
was competition enough to make success gratifying, she 
remained here, enjoying highly the society of the city, till 
the spring of 1804, when, on the 18th of April, she received 
intelligence of her father's sickness. She immediately sat 
off, and until she reached Weimar, the idea that she had 
been deceived, and that her father might be no more, never en- 
tered ber mind. She learned there that he had died at Geneva 
on the 9th, after a short but very painful illness. 

The grief occasioned by this unexpected misfortune, pre. 
vented Madame de Stael from attempting any thing of a 
literary kind for some months, during which she indulged 
her sorrow in solitude and inaction, and when she resumed 
her labours, it was for the purpose of publishing the best of 
her father's manuscripts, with a short account of his charac- 
ter and private life. She was, we had almost said mean 
enough, to insert among them the following compliment to 
Buonaparte. ' Ce qui distingue eminemment le Premier 
Consul, c'est la fermete et la decision de son caractere, c'est 
une superbe volonte qui saisit tout, regie tout, fixe tout, et 
qui s'eteml ou s'arrete a propos. Cette volonte, telle que 
je la depeins d'apres un grand modele, est la premiere qua- 
lite pour gouverner en Chef un grand Empire. On finit 
par considerer cette volonte comme un ordre de la nature, 
et toutes les oppositions cessent. C'est aux secondes places 
que le vouloir est gene, parce que toutes sortes de m^nage- 
mens sont alors necessaries, et qu'il faut y destiner une par- 
tie de ses moyens.' This flattery, however, did no good ; 
her sentence of banishment was not revoked, and the paradise 
of Parisian society was still closed on her. But the world was 
all before her, and she endeavoured to dispel the gloom and 
sadness which oppressed her spirits, by a journey through 
Italy. In this happy land she remained, and listened to its 
delicious music, and breathed its perfumed atmosphere, and 
looked upon its sky which seems spread out over the creep- 
ing things of the earth, as if to tell them of the calm and 
purity of heaven, and communed with the mighty dead 
amidst the ruins which attest their might and glory, till 
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her talcnfs and enthusiasm revived and her mind recovered 
its wonted elasticity. 

It is to this journey that Europe is indebted for ' Corinne,' 
which of all our author's books is perhaps that which is most 
read and by which she is best known. Faulty, very faulty, 
as it certainly is, in the grotesque mixture of the philosopher, 
the antiquarian and the novelist, it must be regarded with 
admiration for its splendid literary execution and its strains 
of touching powerful eloquence. Of the story we need say 
nothing, as it must be familiar to our readers; the language, 
much more chaste and polished than that of Delphine, is 
equally animated and sparkling, and her remarks upon the 
national character of England, France, and Italy are gener- 
ally ingenious and correct. As a novel it is certainly a bad 
one ; the incidents are improbable, not to say impossible, and 
more unnatural and wild conceptions than Oswald and Co- 
rinne never jet were embodied in prose or poetry. Yet it 
will always amuse and interest the reader from the ingenuity 
of her remarks, and the vivacity and sometimes sublime 
eloquence with which she expresses her opinion and feelings. 

In 1810 de l'AUemagne was finished, and the manuscript 
delivered for examination to the censors, who suppressed 
many passages, and then licensed its publication. It was ac- 
cordingly put into the hands of her printer, and ten thousand 
copies were struck off, when an order was received from the 
minister of police, that the whole impression should be de- 
stroyed. ' Au moment ou cet ouvrage alloit paroitre, et 
lorsqu'on avoit deja tire les dix mille exemplaires de la pre- 
miere edition, le ministre de la police, connu sous le nom du 
General Savary, envoyases gendarmes chez le libraire, avec 
ordre de mettre en pieces toute Pedition, et d'etablir des sen- 
tinellesaux diverses issues du magasin, dans la crainte qu'un 
seul exemplaire de ce dangereux eci it ne put s'echapper. Un 
cotnmissaire de police fut charge de surveiller cette expedi- 
tion, dans laquelle le General Savary obtint aisement la vic- 
toire, et ce pauvrecommissaire est, dit on, mort des fatigues 
qu'il a eprouvecs en s'assurant avec trop de detail, de la des- 
truction d'un si grand nombre de volumes, ou plutot de leur 
transformation en un carton parfaitement blanc, sur lequel 
aucune trace de la raison humainc n'est restee ; la valeurin- 
trinseque de ce carton estimee a vingtlouis est le seul dedom- 
raagement que le libraire ait obtemi du general ministre.* 
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As soon as the impression had heen entirely destroyed, she 
was ordered to surrender the copy, by which it had been print- 
ed, and to leave France in twenty-four hours. She wrote to 
Savary that she could not make the necessary arrangements 
for her journey in less than eight days, and was permitted to 
delay her departure as long as she had requested. The let- 
ter in which this permission is granted is very curious. The 
minister begi ns w ith telling her tode part instantly after i lie eight 
days should expire, and then says that she must not imagine 
that this exile was meant as a punishment for her neglect in 
not mentioning the emperor in her hook on Germany, as this 
omission was rather meritorious than censurable, inasmuch 
as no place could have been found in the work which would 
have been worthy of his name ; but that her general con- 
duct for a number of years had imposed upon the govern- 
ment the necessity of compelling her departure from France. 
He then adds very civilly, « 11 ni'a parti que Fair de ce 
pays ci, ne vous convenait point, et nous n'en sommes pas en- 
core reduits a chercher des (noddies dans les pcuplcs que vous 
admirez.' At last Bonaparte carried his revengeful persecu- 
tion so far, as to banish some of her friends, who had the 
generosity to visit her, and thus she expresses her indigna- 
tion. ' C'en etoit trop porter ave< soi la contagion du malheur, 
tie pas oser s'approcher de ceux qu'on aime, craindre de 
leur ecrire, de prononcer leur nom, etre l'object tour a 
tour, ou des preuves d'affection qui font trembler pour ceux 
qui vous les donnent, ou des basscsscs raffinees que la terreur 
inspire, e'etoit une situation a laquelle il falloit sc soustraire 
si 1'on vouloit encore vivre.' 

Various are the opinions respecting the merit of de 1'AHe- 
magne. The remarks upon the German character and cus- 
toms, and upon the lighter literature of Germany are gener- 
ally allowed to be correct ; but the account of German phi- 
losophy and metaphysics is thought obscure and unintelligible. 
We are, however, inclined to think the difficulty arises, not 
from any indistinctness in the author's ideas, or in her mode 
of expressing them, hut from her supposing a much greater 
previous acquaintance with the works of Kant, Jacobi, and 
Soliciting, than falls to the lot of many of her renders. 

It is well known that Madame de Stael was in habits of 
great intimacy with the Schlegels, and the best part of her crit- 
icism has been attributed to them. This, however, has been 
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done upon no other ground than general probability. We 
happen to know that Frederick Schlegel, who taught her 
German in Paris before she went to Germany, has declared 
that lie read with her most of the hooks of which she has spok- 
en in her de l'Allemagne, and that she was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with German literature to have written the work 
without assistance from any one ; and that August Wilhelm 
Schlegel equally disclaims all participation in its opinions or 
its co ^position. Moreover, ii was not for a mind like Mad- 
ame (U» Staei's to borrow tamely from any one. 

The last and best of her works, that upon the French re- 
volution, we noticed in a former number. It should have 
been, as it was, the hesf of her works, for she lived where 
the springs of the revolution had their source— in the saloons 
of Paris. She listened to the murmuring of the waters ere 
they broke forth, and saw them as they rose, and watched 
their desolating progress. She lived early enough to remem- 
ber well the face of the country through which they passed, 
the magnificence, the beauty, and the foul and stagnant cor- 
ruptions which they overwhelmed ; and she lived long enough 
to see the waters subside, and the seeds they deposited germi- 
nate, and promise an abundant and wholesome growth : and 
she lived perhaps long enough to see how many poisonous 
plants sprang up and flourished with rank luxuriance, and to 
feel the sting of the reptiles who were bred in the slime which 
the troubled waters left behind them. This book is destined 
to live long ; and we venture to prophecy that it will go down 
to posterity by the side of Burke's Reflections. Higher 
praise than this it does not need and could not receive. 

Upon the whole, we think Madame de Stael was a most ex- 
traordinary woman, and the greatest female that has ever 
written. Other women have made books as directly useful, 
and in a certain sense of the word, as sensible ; but no one 
has displayed a mind of such power and extent, so well cul- 
tivated and filled ; no one has done so much to vindicate the 
intellectual equality of woman wi h man, for she not only 
stated the argument for it strongly and eloquently, but illus- 
trated it well. The character of her mind was formed by a 
combination of qualities which rarely meet together. With 
an imagination luxuriant to excess, she reasoned acutely and 
sometimes profoundly ; and while her understanding acted 
with such rapidity and promptness that it almost seemed in- 
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stinct, its grasp was wide and strong. There are shades in 
her character, on which it would give us no pleasure to dwell ; 
but which we rejoice to think had no necessary or even natu- 
ral connexion with the superiority of her talents or of her 
education. 



Art. X. — Reports of Vases adjudged in the Court of Chancery 
of New Fm-k. By ft illium Johnson, Counsellor at Law. 
Vols. I, II, and III. Albany, 18i6, 1818, 1819. 

Mr. Chancellor Kent was appointed a puisne judge of the 
Supreme Court of Mew York on the sixth of February 1798, 
Chief Justice of the same court on the second of July 1804, 
and upon the resignation of Mr. Chancellor Lansing, suc- 
ceeded to the distinguished station of Chancellor of New York, 
on the 25th of February 1814. He has been long, there- 
fore, before the public in a judicial character, which he has 
sustained with increasing reputation, a reputation as pure as 
it is bright ; and he is, at the very moment we are writing) 
devoting himself to the labours of jurisprudence with a dili- 
gence and enthusiasm, which excite the admiration of the vet- 
eran counsellor at the bar, even more than of the ambitious 
student just struggling for distinction. He has always been re- 
markable for an unwearied attention to business, a prompt and 
steady vigilance, and a sacred reverence for juridical author- 
ities. For him the easy course of general reasoning, popular 
analogies, and fanciful theories, has no charms. He does 
not believe that judicial discretion is the arbitrium boni judi- 
cis, much less boni viri ; or that he is at liberty to promul- 
gate rules, either of law or equity, measured by his own ab- 
stract notions of what is fit or reasonable. He contents him- 
self with administering the common law as he finds it, with- 
out the rashness to presume himself wiser than the law, or 
the vanity of distinguishing himself by innovations. His 
life has been devoted, sedulously and earnestly, to profession- 
al studies. He has fathomed the depths and searched the 
recesses of the ancient law, the black lettered relics of for- 
mer times, so much disparaged, and yet of such inestimable 
value. He has traced back the magnificent streams of juris- 
prudence to their fountains, lying dark and obscure amidst 
the rubbish of monkish retreats, or stealing silently from the 



